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The Future of Foreign Missions 


What a group of laymen think 
about Methodism’s Christian service to other people 


By WILLIAM W, REID, D. D. 


“What is the present day aim of foreign missions ? 

“What is being accomplished by foreign missions ? 

“Are the current criticisms of foreign missions valid and how can they be met ? 
“What adjustments in foreign missions policy are needed to meet the new conditions ? 
“How can the new generation be integrated with the older friends of foreign missions ? 


concerning the world-wide ministry of 

Christianity, and especially that part of 
the ministry carried on by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, thirty laymen of the denomina- 
tion met in Niagara Falls, New York, on June 
20, 21 and 22. It was an unofficial, voluntary 
gathering of laymen, not to legislate or plan 
programs, but freely and frankly to exchange 
opinions regarding the future of ihe mission- 
ary enterprise. Their conclusions were for- 
mulated in the appended statement, unani- 
mously adopted and signed at the close of 


aL: DISCUSS THESE ané related topics 


_ three days of discussion. 


am 


Frank A. Horne, president of the Merchants’ 


_ Refrigerating Company, and vice-president of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, presided. 


In 
addition to Mr. Horne, those who presented 


papers were: Prof. William Hung, a Chinese 


layman on the faculty of Peking University 


and Harvard University; William Boyd of 
Philadelphia; Edward M. McBrier of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey ; Senator James E. McMur- 
ray of Chicago; Robert E. Brown, M. D., of 
Wuhu, China; George A. Roberts, agricultur- 
ist and evangelist, of Old Umtali, Africa; 
George P. Howard, of Argentins, evangelist ; 
T. T. Brumbaugh, evangelist to students, Sap- 
poro, Japan ; Prof. Oscar M. Buck cf Madison, 
New Jersey; Bishop James C. Baker of Korea; 
Bishop Edwin F. Lee of Singapore and Manila ; 
Prof. W. D. Schermerhorn of Evanston, IIl., 
and Bishop Herbert Welch of Pittsburgh. Bi- 
shop F. J. McConnell, of New York delivered: 
the closing message. The group was fortunate 
also in having the help in its discussions of Dr. 
John R. Mott, Methodism’s most distinguished 
layman. 

The findings of the laymen, addressed to 
laymen throughout the Church, follow: 
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“We have recently spent the week-end at 
Niagara Falls in unhurried review of the pre- 
sent position, trends and outlook of those as- 
ects of the world-wide Christian movements 
which are today of special interest and concern 
to laymen of our own church—in fact, to the 
entire church cf Christ. 

“We have been profoundly impressed and 
reassured as we have considered : 

“(1) the wide-openness of the doors of op- 
portunity now confronting our representatives 
in all parts of the non-Christian world. 

*(2) the responsiveness and fruitfulness 
amanifested in the pathway of the devoted ser- 
vice of our missions and of the related indigen- 
ous churches. 

(8) the imperative need of expanding our 
ministry. 

“To this end we feel the need of augment- 
ing greatly the Christian forces, both mission- 
aries and nationals, and above all, the neces- 
sity, of re-thinking, re-stating and, in many 
cases, revising our programs and policies in 
order to meet the enlarged, urgent and critical 
world situation, and to press the present ad- 
vantage. 

“There are evidences on every hand that the 
Christian Church just now is ata time of rising 
spiritual tide and it is always wise to take 
advantage of a rising tide. 

“We are convinced that one of the greatest 
demands of the present hour in the United 
States of America is that of liberating a far 
greater lay force and of relating that force to 
meeting the heroic challenges and inspiring 
opportunities of the world mission of the 
Christian faith. We are especially concerned 
that the younger generation, both of profes- 
sional and of business men, shall come to 
understand, appreciate and support new ven- 
tures in Christian living that have world-wide 
significance. 

‘Why is this so absolutely indispensable ? 

“This movement for the stabilization, equali- 
zation, unification and regeneration of the 
world must have the help of laymen of insight, 
experience, contacts and influence. 


“It is essential also in order to develop a 
more dependable, economic base to meet the 
inevitably enlarging requirements of the world- 
wide Christian enterprise. 

“Again, if the impact of our so-called west- 
ern civilization upon the non-Christian world 
through the outreach of American industry, 
commerce, finance and travel is to be Chris- 
tianized, the initiative and concerted action of 
Christian laymen are absolutely indispensable. 

“The sharing of our experience of Christ is 
continually being offset by such un-Christian 
contacts of America with other nations and 
peoples, as unscrupulous business and com- 
merce, moving pictures that misrepresent, 
world travelers without sympathy and under- 
standing, and industry that often exploits and 
dominates. 

“Moreover, unless the effect of the testi- 
mony and work of our missionaries on the 
foreign field is to be neutralized or largely 
nullified, the laymen as well as the ministers 
of our churches must recognize and accept a 


great weight of responsibility to insure that — 


non-Christian conditions and practices which 
still so largely obtain within the confines of 
the United States may be transformed by the 
principles and spirit of Jesus Christ. 

‘‘Missionary work for the average American 
church member is not only a matter of money- 
giving but of Christian living. For example, 
what thousands of students from abroad see 
of the private and public life of America is 
quite as important and significant as what 
missionaries say about Christianity when out- 
side of America. 

“Among the problems on the mission field 
which press with greatest insistence is that of 
giving larger effect to the actions of the 
Board of Foreign Missions based upon the find- 
ings of its Commission of Ten, as well as to 
the deliverances of the Jerusalem Conference 
on the Mount of Olives and of recent meetings 
of the National Christian Councils of the non- 
Christian world. Among these findings which 
call for prompt attention and conclusive think- 
ing are the following: 
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**(1) Courageous overhauling of our exist- 


ing plans and work with special reference to ~ 
furthering the policy of increased initiative 


and responsibility on the part of indigenous 
churches. This has vital implications in all 


that pertains to the leadership, organization, ’ 


self-support and self-propagation of these 
churches. All this is designed not for the pur- 
pose of relieving the churches in America from 
increased and sacrificial financial cooperation, 
but solely in the interest of the largest and 
and most vital development of the indigenous 
churches themselves. Such a policy would 
also release the funds and energies of the 
home churches for undertaking new types and 
entering new fields of missionary endeavor. ~ 

“(2) Recognition of the remarkable chal- 
lenge presented by such highly significant 
spiritual movements as the following : 

*“(a) The Kingdom of God Movement in 
Japan which, under the inspiring and prophe- 
tic leadership of Dr. Kagawa with the backing 
of various missions and churches in Japan, has 
as its objective the increasing within the next 
three years of the present Protestant com- 
municant membership of a quarter of a million 
to one million. 

“(b) The Five Years Movement in China 
initiated by the Chinese Christians themselves 
and which has already enlisted the support of 

nearly all the missions and churches of that 
country, and which has for its aim not only the 
quickening and enriching of the churches 
themselves, but also through the most thor- 
ough-going processes of evangelism, the doubl- 
ing of the Protestant church membership in 


* China.” 

“(c) The Mass Movement of India which 
has already yielded 73% of the nearly two 
million Protestant church members in India, 
and which, in the light of recent developments. 
and newly launched plans, now enters upon an 
even more significant and promising phase. 

“Our churches here in America should fos-_ 
ter in every way in their power these and. 
other unmistakable manifestations of the Spirit_ 
of God moving upon the multitudes of the non- 
Christian world. 

(3) Recognition of the great need of a 
resolute effort throughout our churches for in-_ 
creased international understanding so that 
the points of view of other peoples, both at 
home and abroad, may be interpreted and fel- 
lowship may be encouraged. We believe this 
to be the method and spirit of Jesus. ; 

“We further recommend increasing care in 
the selection of our church representatives 
that they be persons of understanding and tol- 
erant spirit. 

(4) Realization of the world-wide trend 
toward a larger measure of cooperation and 
unity among Christian communions. We affirm” 
our judgment that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, through its various agencies and ad- 
ministrators, should heartily participate in 
movements looking to closer cooperation and 
affiliation with other denominations and to the 
establishment of united churches of Christ in 
the several fields as Divine leadership may in- 
dicate. Such object lessons will surely become 
contagious.” 
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Southern Methodist Mission 


interested in this branch of work, and this 


gives great hope for the future of rural 


To ANNUAL MEETING of the Mission development. 


of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, met at Wonsan Beach, August 

21-25. Bishop Paul Kern, the newly elected 

bishop in the fields of the Orient, was not able 

to be present. Dr. R. A. Hardie, senior 
member of the mission, was elected chairman. 

The regular routine business, reports com- 
mittee work and conference was carried on 
‘without haste and with much pleasure and 
profit to the members. 

The outstanding fact that brings encourage- 
ment to the hearts of the missionaries is the 
fact that the Mission Board is at last sending 
the reinforcements so much needed and so 
much long for. The splendid group of young 
people appointed to Korea the past year is 
filled with enthusiasm in the privilege of be- 
ing in Korea. 

The past year this mission has enrolled the 
following new members: 

Rev. and Mrs. Ralph Lewis—Seoul Station. 

Rev. and Mrs. Earl Emmerich—Chul Won 
Station. 

Dr. and Mrs. Demmorie—Wonsan Station. 

Rev. and Mrs. David Weems—Songdo 
Station. 

Miss Ann Wallis—Songdo Station. 

Miss Susie Peach Foster—Songdo Station. 

Miss Mamis D. Myers, who has been detain- 
ed in America the past two years is expected 
to return in September. 

Other missionaries returning from furlough 
are: 
Dr. and Mrs. E. W. Anderson. 

Rev. and Mrs. L. P. Anderson, Rev. and 
Mrs. M. B. Stokes, Miss Hallie Buie, 
Miss Sadie Maud Moore, Miss Nanny 
Black, Miss Helen Rosser. 

The report of the newly organized com- 
mittee on Rural Work may ‘be of interest to 
others. Mr. Emmerich, the new agriculturist, 
has a way of making others enthusiastic and 


The Committee on Rural and Economic 
Development offers the following resolutions : 
1. That a standing committee on Rural 
and Economic work, consisting of ten 
members, shall be created in the Mis- 
sion with the view of seeing that this 

work has proper attention. 

2. That our Mission give all possible co- 
operation to the Institutes held by the 
Agricultural Committee for Korea, at 
Pyengyang, Wonsan, and Taiku, and 
that the various Districts select the 
proper number of delegates for at- 
tendance on at least one of these Insti- 
tutes. We recommend that Mr. Yu 
Paik Hui attend the meeting at Pyeng- 
yang. 

3. That during the coming year one or 
two test Institutes be held in our ter- 
ritory, offering a complete community 
program, Agriculture, Health, Home 
Demonstration, and Religion. These 
are to be held at no expense to the 
Mission. 

4, That, as soon as possible, a woman 
missionary specialist be appointed to 
have charge of and direct the Rural 
Home Demonstration work of our 
Church, 

That: plans be made to secure land for 

a Demonstration Farm in care of the 

Agriculturist at an advantagous posi- 

tion in our territory, and to secure 

capital for the equipment of this 
farm in an efficient way. 

6. That plans be made for the formation 
of Community Clubs with the idea in 
view that “the object of the coummun- 
ity organization is to make the com- 
munity as nearly as possible a place 
where no one is in need, unacquainted, 
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or dissatisfied.” These clubs are to be 
based on the project method. 

7. That investigations be made of the 
agvicultural possibilities of Paik Tu 
San territory, and of its opportunities. 

8. That wherever possible all our second- 
ary schools include in their curricula a 
courses in Rural Life Activities, and 
also practical demonstrations in one 
or more lines of agricultural work. 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 


Many rather large problems came before the 
Mission but a remarkable feeling of unity kept 
things running smoothly and we attribute this 
to the spirit of prayer which preceded and 
continued through the sessions of Annual 
Meeting. 

The Educational Conference, which was 
held just before the meetings, attracted much 
interest ; the recommendations of their report 
looked for increased Korean support for Mis- 
sion academies and provided a table of reduc- 
tions effective before 1922 in the subsidies of 
‘certain academies, the saving to be used on 
those academies receiving the smaller subsidies. 
The Conference also recommended asking the 
Board to continue the special appropriation 
after 1933-34, for another five years term, and 
also for a $100,000 endowment fund, either 
out of the Harkness bequest, or that the Mis- 
sion be given permission to raise such a fund. 
An effort to raise ¥10,000 as an annual amount 
of support from Korean sources by 1938 was 
also recommended. There was some question 
as to whether these recommendations would 
prove to be any real solution, but they were 
accepted later by the Mission as the only thing 
which could be done in the present crisis. 

The Mission was giad to have Mr. Trull pre- 
sent, representing the Board, to sit in on the 
different meetings of the Committees and of 
- the Mission. Although sickness prevented his 
taking in. as much as he otherwise might have 
done during his stay in Korea, he showed a 
real insight into the problems of the Mission. 


ANNUAL MISSION MEETINGS 


While in some places he made us panicky with 
his questions on retrenchment, at another 
time he said we were not asking the Board for 
enough, especially along the line of Evangel- 
istic Expansion. : 

That the Korean Church wants our help was 
made quite evident when appeals came from 
Manchuria for the opening of a new station,, 
from Hingking for a single lady worker and 
from a special delegation from Syenchun, tell- 
ing of how in the early days every Annual 
Meeting brought them new workers, but how 
that now the tables were turned, and every 
Annual Meeting meant another vacant house. 
They asked that Mr. Whittemore be assigaed 
to Syenchun. 

The shortage of single lady workers through- 
out the Mission was felt very acutely when 
the Apportionment Committee brought in 
their report, and the urgency with which the 
Stations pled their needs was only a reflection. 
of the demands of the Korean constituency 
back of them. Miss Ross and Miss Johnson 
were assigned to Kangkei Station, Miss John- 
son, however, to reside in Chungju for the 
coming year. Miss Hanson being reapppint- 
ed was assigned to Syenchun. Dr. and Mrs. 
Bercovitz were assigned to the medical work 
in Pyengyang Station for a term of three 
years. 

Notice was taken of the fact that Mr. and 
Mrs. F.S. Miller will be going on furlough 
next February, to be retired at the expiration 


of their furlough period. Mrs. Miller has been 


in Korea over forty years. Mention was made 
of the connection which Mr. and Mrs. Miller 
had with beginnings of the boys’ and girls’ 
academies respectively in Seoul. Appropriate 
resolutions were adopted and the gift of a 
book on Korean art was subscribed by members 
of the Mission. A ball game between the 

North and the South ended in a victory for 
the South (17-6) due to the excellent twirl- 
ing done by Dr. Lowe (pitcher for the South), 
Chungju’s new doctor. 

The usual Communion Service was conduct- 
ed by Dr. Rhodes at which time Sarah 
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‘Louise, daughter of our new missionaries, 
‘Rev. and Mrs. Voelkel, was baptized by her 
“grandfather, Dr. W. L. Swallen. Bibles were 
‘given to seventeen children of the Mission, 
going to America for further study. 

Of the Harkness funds ¥2,500 was set aside 
for Bible Institutes, ¥ 300 for Seoul Student 
‘Pastor, ¥ .66 for Tract distribution in Syen- 
‘chun and ¥1,300 for Forward Evangelistic 
‘work. A recommendation was also brought in 
‘by the Evangelistic Committee that the Board 
be asked to secure an Evangelistic Endow- 
ment fund cf $150,000, the interest from 
$100,000 to be used on Bible Institutes and 
that from $5,000 on Evangelistic Expansion. 

The following was adopted in answer to a 
request from Seoul Station re cooperation in 
Women’s Christian College of Korea (Ewha). 
“Recommend that in view of the Mission’s ac- 
tion regarding cooperative education for wo- 
men in the Union Christian College we do not 
think it wise to cooperate in similar education 
in another institution” (passed 62-41). 


A substitute motion was lost by a vote of 
(49-58) which I believe would be of enough 
interest to copy. “Inasmuch as the Board ina 
recent letter has asked that we consider the 
matter of Women’s Higher Education in our 
Mission meeting, and since little or no progress 
has been made over a period of years in pro- 
viding such education for the women of our 
constituency, and since we have a cordial invi- 
tation to cooperate in the Women’s Christian 
College of Korea at a time when they are rais- 
ing their initial capital funds and moving to 
their new site, we recommend that the Mission 
appoint a committee to investigate the condi- 
tions under which we might cooperate with 
this college.” 

Dr. Moffett was elected Chairman of the 
Executive Committee for the coming year and 
Dr. Rhodes Vice Chairman, 

_ Mr. G. H. Winn was elected Chairman of the 
Mission for its next Annual Meeting, and 
Mr. McMurtrie was elected Vice Chairman. 
BrRuCE F. HUNT. 


The Mission of 
The United Church of Canada 


The Korean Mission of the United Church 
of Canada met for its thirty second session at — 
Wonsan Beach from June 29th to July 11th. 
Dr. R. Grierson was the Chairman. 

The members of the Mission together with 
other members of the Beach communmet 
on Sunday morning for Community service 
which was conducted by-the Chairman. At 
this service the rite of baptism was administ- 
ered to Allison Anderson, infant son of Rev. 
and Mrs. W.A. Burbidge. The Mission has felt 
keenly the loss of Dr. W. R. Foote, one of the 
founders of the Canadian Mission, and in his 
memory a service was held on Sunday after- 
noon, conducted by Dr. MacRae. 

Dr. MacRae, Mrs. Barker, Miss McLellan 
and Miss McEachern were welcomed back to 
the field. A hearty welcome was given to 
the two new arrivals on the field, Mrs. E. A. 
Knechtel and Miss Frances Bonwick. 

Dr. H. W. Outerbridge, fraternal delegate 
from Japan, brought greetings from our sister 
Mission there. 

This year the Council was faced with the 
fact that there were three fewer evangelistic 
men workers than there were eight years ago 
and because of this great difficulty was found 
in adequately manning the various stations. 
Because of the untimely removal of the late 
Dr. Foote the Mission found it necessary to ap- 
point Dr. Robb to take his place in the Theo- 
logical Seminary in Pyengyang as Professor 
of Church History. Dr. and Mrs. Robb have 
given invaluable service not only to the station 
on which they have resided but to the other 
stations as well.’ We are sorry to lose them 
from this part of the field but we are proud to 
have been able to send such valuable workers 
to Pyengyang. 

Miss McKinnon gave an interesting talk on 
Social Evangelism. During the year she has 
held six Social Service Institutes in the Won- 
san field in which instruction was given in 
Bible, hygiene and the care of babies. The 
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numbers in attendance at these meetings, and 
the numbers who have become church at- 
tendants on account of these institutes, are 
evidence of the demand for this type of work. 

A discussion on Communism in Korea 
brought out the fact that there was a need for 
literature based on the social teachings of 
Jesus. 

Last year a Chinese pastor under the super- 
vision of Miss Quinn travelled through our 
field and found a great need for work among 


the Chinese. 
E, A. KNECHTEL. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 


The Annual }Meeting of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Mission was held on July 8rd to 11th 
at Camp Graham on Mount Chi-Riin South 
Chulla Province. The elevation of the Camp is 
over four thousand feet and this place is rapid- 
ly becoming a popular summer resort for 
those who prefer the mountains to the sea for 
rest and change. Fires were welcome and, 
indeed, necessary much of the time. 

Under the direction of Rev. J. K. Unger as 


Chairman and Rev. L. T. Newland, as Secre- 
tary, business was conducted with despatch. 
The presence of Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Grant; 
of Nashville, Tenn., added much to the plea- 
sure and profit of the meeting. Mr. Grant is 
Educational Secretary of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Mission Board and is making a visit 
to Japan, Korea and China. 

Most of the work done was routine and no 
special mention need be made of the decisions. 
A request was made by one of the native 
Presbyteries that the Mission take steps to 
register primary schools. This request was 
refused overwhelmingly, showing that there 
has been no change inthe judgment of the 
mission members against any such step now 
or in the future. 

The shadow that hung over the Mission was 
the probability of a heavy cut in appropria- 
tions for the new fiscal year, beginning April 
first, 1931. It appears that this cut may be as 
much as 40% and is due to the steadily de- 
creasing contributions and a debt of a quarter 
of a million dollars already. To have sucha 
cut means the closing of much promising and 
important work. 


Advance Haiju District 


Miss J. BARLOW 


UR DESIRE for the Haiju district was 
fulfilled when Miss Lund returned in 
December as evangelistic worker. Be- 

fore going on furlough she had worked in the 
Mission hospital here-as nurse for five years, 
and had already won for herself such a place 
in the hearts of the people that she had a great 
welcome from all. We praise God for her. 

In the absence of an educational worker Miss 
Lund has also charge of the Girls’ School this 
year. 

Though last summer was exceptionally hot 
1 had a special privilege in being asked to 
teach in a Bible study class of five days’ dura- 
tion for the leaders (men and women) of the 
two Haiju city churches, early in August. I 


took as subject, ‘“God’s purpose for the world 
through His Church during this age.” It was: 
a time of awakening to truth that had not been 
realized before. 

For the first time we had a real Normal Class 
for the Biblewomen early inSeptember. The 
mornings were given up to the study of sub- 
jects afterwards to be taught in the country 
classes—in the afternoon each Biblewoman in 
turn gave a demonstration of preaching toa 
congregation of unbelievers, and a conducting 
of the service. This was following by free 
criticism of the proceedings by those present ! 
It was remarkable to hear the different ways 
in which the Gospel was presented—out of the 
whole group of ten Biblewomen no two people 
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gave the truth in exactly the same way—but 
they all gave the plan of salvation through 
Jesus Christ, and through Him only. 

It was a joy to hear them—and one felt § so 
thankful for such a company of helpers in the 
work—substitutes for many who cannot come 
to the needy land themselves, but do the next 
best thing, that is, make it possible for these 
to give their whole time to the work. 

. The sixteenth anniversary of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society in the homeland 
was observed here in Haiju by sunrise prayer 
meetings when the presidents of the two mis- 
gionary societies gave addresses. There was a 
great outburst of thanksgiving and praise, 
specially remembering the blessings which 
had come to the women of the district through 
the Mother Society athome. Here the sixtieth 
birthday anniversary is a special festival in the 
family, so the idea of the Mother Society’s six- 
tieth anniversary kept by the Daughter Socie- 
‘ty in Korea was particularly attractive to them, 
and was brought out in a variety of pictur- 
esque ways. Also the thought of the self- 
denial and courage of that little group of wo- 
men, who in faith began the work, was a great 
encouragement to inspiration. The usual au- 
tumn itinerating revealed a sad lack of under: 
standing of what the Christian life really is 
among even the Christians of long standing. 
Formalism has a terrible hold upon them, there 
are few who realise that our faith must affect 
every bit of the everyday life. Consequently 
there are but few who have any gladness or 
victory in their lives—with a corresponding 
lack of witness to the world. 

For this reason the Bible study classes 
during the past year have had as their object 
the stressing of the practical side and the re- 
vival of the church members, more than of 
mere teaching. There have been twenty-four 
of these classes of five days’ or a week’s 
duration, in the very limited season that it is 
possible to hold them. The total attendance 
was 645. I taught in sixteen of these, and 
had Miss Lund’s help in two of them— one of 
them being a new experiment in the form of a 


special class for the younger women. I had 
specially noticed their absence in one place, 
so at the close of the class I announced that 
later Miss Lund and I would come specially for 
the young people. The grandmothers would 
not be admitted, they would be expected to 
look after the home and the children, so re- 
leasing the daughters-in-law for study. The 
idea caught on wonderfully, and we had not 
only a very good attendance, but a most suc- 
cessful class. We were also asked to do the 
same elsewhere in future. 

The Women’s District Class held in Haiju 
City in March was attended by a larger num- 
ber of young women than ever before—and 
among these were several who were capable 
of being a great help in the country churches 
from which they came. In all the classes we 
had tbe very valuable help of the pastors and 
Biblewomen. In one little place where the 
dirt and squalor were so terrible that I almost 
gave the class up in despair, a poor demon- 
possessecl woman obtained deliverance, and 
the whole church was greatly revived and 
blessed in (I must confess} a most unexpected 
way! But this did not happen until I, too, 


was convicted of want of love and forbearance 


under difficult conditions. It was a memora- 
ble afternoon when we got the liberty of the 
Spirit—and after that it was easier to take to 
them of the need for cleanliness as Christians, 
from the spiritual staridpoint. One encourag- 
ing feature of the past year’s work has been 
the increase of baptisms—last year there were 
only 27 women baptised during the year, and 
this time 63 received the rite after due pre- 
paration. 

A strange feature of the present situation is 
the apparent reluctance to take the step which 
cuts them off from the old life. The Haiju 
City Biblewoman has a very good class for 
probationers, and she reports that this year 
there has been a much greater understanding 
of what baptism really means, resulting in a 
specially solemn service here at Easter time. 

A beautiful large new church outside the 
East Gate, Haiju, was completed last autumn, 
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It is built in Korean style and is very well at 
tended, beirg in the centre of arapidly growing 
neighbourhocd. The new railway station now 
in course of erection is not far away, and the 


whole situation is a challenge to the Church to _- 


go out to save the lost. I have mentioned this 
because the women of the congregation have 
collected several hundreds of yen by putting 
aside a spoonful of rice each time they prepare 
ameal. Every Sunday this is brought in 
little bags to church to be duly recorded on a 
placard nailed on the wall. Much of the debt 
on the building was paid off in this way. The 
sale of grain collected by the women in this 
manner has also paid half the cost of a new 
church on one of the islands in the district this 
year. I attended some of the quarterly meet- 
ings during the Spring and heard some most 
inspiring testimonies of the power of God 
to work in hearts independently of any out- 
ward sign of revival. 

One who for many years worked as a Bible- 
woman on the district, but latterly has been in 
business and also done very well in it, told me 
on my visit to the place where she lives of 
her restlessness and dissatisfaction for many 
years in uncongenial domestic circumstances, 
even when she was in work as a Biblewoman. 

She had lost all desire to pray, and had no 
peace nor joy in her life. Then this year there 
came a blind evangelist to the little country 
town, and he boarded at the house opposite 
her little store. His face was radiant with the 
love of God, and Kim Mary fold me that when 
she saw that joy and heard him continually 
singing praises, although he had so little ap- 


parently to make him happy, her heart which 
had been so hard.and unbending for years 


was melted. She has confessed her sin and 
found such peace and joy as she had never 
known before. Her very face was transform- 
ed—and before I left we went together to 
see a poor discouraged Christian woman who 
was almost crushed with the weight of her 
poverty, and had ceased to attend the services 
in consequence. With what tenderness Kim 
Mary spoke to her of her love of God, and 


testified of what He had done for her—such a 
change from formerly! Ithought then that I 
knew why God had seemed to lead her by 


' such a strange path ! 


» One of the Biblewomen had long prayed for 
a young man who is the only one at all quali- 
fied to be leader of the litile group of Chris; 
tians in the place where she lives, and at the 
circuit meeting he rose and told the story of 
God’s leading—how that with all his efforts to 
get on in business nothing went right until he 
resolved by God’s help to give up trading on 
Sunday, and seek first the Kingdom: He told, 
too, how that before he tried several times in 
his own strength, but now was utterly depen- 
dent upon the quiet time he takes on a neigh- 
bouring mountain every morning to get 
strength for his daily battle with the Enemy. , 

Cheering accounts were given of revival in 
weak little churches in the country, one ins- 
tance especially being outstanding. A Chris- 
tian family moved to a place about forty miles 
from Haiju, where owing to removals through 
poverty the church door was practically closed 
—only two faithful women meeting every Sun- 
day to sing and pray. How often it has been 
that those faithful two and three have saved 
the situation! The family mentioned was 
very poor, with no better prospects apparently 
than in the place they had left. But they im- 
mediately identified themselves with the Chris- 
tians there, and the father led the little ser- 
vices each Sunday, trying also to bring others 
in. Then one day as he was wandering over 
the mountain he suddenly found a root of wild 
ginseng, a medicinal herb much used in Korea 
and China and worth a considerable sum of 
money. “Syeis 

As he looked around he found that he had 
indeed discovered treasure and from that 
time has made a good living. But his first 
thought is for the church, and he gives as God 
has prospered him, continuing to teach the 
Bible in the newly formed Sunday School and 
leading the church services, his family being 
one with him in the work. 
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Summer Conference for Korean Workers 
of North Chulla Presbytery 


W. F. BULL 


heated season of the year and the time 
at which aggressive work is practi- 
eally out of the question, especially for the 

helpers, or pastors who are in charge of a 
group of country churches, so it had been felt 
for a long time that there should be a confer- 
ence for workers at this time, where they 
could get a rest and achange physically and 
enjoy the inspiration of the Conference. 

This year such a conference was launched, 
under the auspices of the North Chulla Pres- 
bytery, and proved quite a success. While 
there were cnly sixty odd in attendance, the 
‘men were all greatly benefitted physically and 
Spiritually. 

The chief speaker of the occasion was Rev. 
Chun Pil Soonie, from Seoul, a member of the 
editorial staff of the ‘‘Christian Messenger.” 
He had a devotional hour each day with the 
men, one hour on apologetics and a preaching 
service several nights. Two of the outstand- 
ing Korean pastors in our Presbytery had some 
hours with them and the writer had the privi- 
lege of an hour each day with them. 

_ The music leader, Mr. Nah, had an hour 
with them each afternoon in music. One 
night was set aside for social enjoyment and 
every one enjoyed thoroughly a “stunt night.” 
The Koreans are all great lovers of fun and on 
this night wholesome fun and merriment ran 
high. 

One day was set aside for a picnic out to 


T" MIDDLE OF AUGUST is always the 


and had a great time playing games. 


one of islands off the coarst from Kunsan. 
There is a lovely bathing beach just two hours 
run from Kunsan. The Japanese have dev- 
eloped this as a pleasure resort and runa 
motor boat to the island regularly every day. 
It was indeed a pleasure to see how the men 
all enjoyed the trip. They were like a lot of 
school boys just turned out of school. All the 
way out to the island, on the boat, they played 
games and pranks and had a wonderfully good 
time We arrived at the Beach about twelve 
o’clock and it did not take long for the crowd 
of seventy to get into the water. They had a 
fine time swimming and playing around until 
dinner time, when they all enjoyd a lunch that 
they had brought along. After a brief rest 
after dinner the whole crowd went back into 
the water for another swim and frolic. We 
had a tennis ball along and divided up in sides 
Spent 
most of the afternoon in the water, started 
back for Kunsan about four o’clock, a very 
happy and satisfied lot. 

The men all left for their homes feeling de- 
lighted with the conference, feeling greatly 
refreshed physically and greatly stimulated 
spiritually. 

We hope that this assembly is going to 
prove the beginning of a Northfield, Montreat 
or Massanetta—a place where the Lord’s 
workers can come and find rest for their tired 
bodies and refreshment for their spirits. 


A5)\Oho 
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The Boots-McMullin Expedition to Paik Doo San 


J. EARNEST FISHER 


| MSSIONARY has not been in Korea 
A long before he hears of the Ever White 
* Mountain, the highest peak in this part 
o Asia, a mountain of which very little is 
known, and the approach to which is beset 
with great peril and difficulty. lf the mission- 
ary is of an adventurous type he soon 
forms a desire to visit this mountain, about 
which hangs such an atmosphere of mystery, 
and which has been seen by so few people. 
- Until recent years this desire has been a kind 
of dream or vague hope, which he had really 
very little expectation of fulfilling. The in- 
accessibility, the time required, the dangers 
from the mountain, the elements, and Chinese 
bandits, and the expense, have combined to 
make the trip seem too great an undertaking 
for the average missionary. However, in very 
recent years the Government has assisted in 
the organization of an annual expedition, ac- 
companied by soldiers, and in which teachers, 
scientists, students and other interested per- 
sons were invited to join. Reports given by 
these have served to dispel some of the my- 
stery and inaccurate information about the 
mountain, and placed the matter of a visit on 
the basis of a practical undertaking. 

A little more than a year ago Dr. J. L. Boots 
of Severance Hospital and Mr. R. M. McMullin 
of Hoiryung began to make definite plans for 
a trip to Paik Doo San during the summer of 
this year. A number of others were invited to 
join with them, and since it meant the realiza- 
tion of an ambition which a number of us 
had cherished through quite a few years, they 
had no trouble in getting together the desired 
number for the trip. The expedition really 
was made up of two parties, one starting in to 
the mountain from Musan on the Tuman 
River, and the other from Heisanjin on the 
Yalu River. The first party included J. L. 
Boots, R. M. MeMullin, J. H. Morris, Thomas 
Hobbs, Earl Emmerich and the writer. Sett- 


ing out from Heisanjin were A. Campbell, R. 
M. Byram, and A. W. Ott. The two parties 
met at a camping station called Sinmuchang, 
one day before reaching the top of the moun- 
tain, and were together for five days, finally 
separating at the three lakes, about 40 miles 
from the top of the mountain. 

Boots, Morris, Emmerich and the writer left 
Wonsan on August 4th at 3 p. m. on the north 
bound express, and were joined by Hobbs at 
Songjin ; we reached Komusan the next morn- 
ing and continued by narrow guage railroad to 
Musan where we were met by McMullin, who - 
had gone afew days ahead to arrange for 
pack-ponies. Leaving Musan about 5 o’clock 
that evening we went about seven miles, and 
camped for the night at a town called Nukkol, 
on the Manchurian side of the Tuman, which 
we crossed by ferry a short distance from Mu- 
san. On the 6th we proceeded along the Tu- 
man for about 10 miles and then crossed back 
into Korea by ferry again, continuing for some 
twelve miles more to Samhakanggu, where 
the Sudoosoo River joins the Tuman, and here 
we camped. On the 7th we made about 
twenty miles more, and camped at Nong Sa 
Dong. From here on there were no people 
living and no land under cultivation, only a 
narrow trail leading through the virgin forest. 
We crossed the Tuman again about two miles 
from Nongsadong, and continued on the Man- 
churian side for about twelve miles, then back 
again. These two crossings were by fording. 
The river is two or three feet deep here, about 
fifty feet wide, very swift and icy cold. 

Our camp for the night of the 8th was at. 
Katsulbong, a clearing in the forest beside a 
rushing stream. There was a long shelter 
here, which was sadly in need of repair, es- 
pecially as to the roof. The night of the 9th 
found us about 25 miles further on at a camp 
known as Sinmujang, where a small stream 
furnishes very good water. On the 10th we 
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camped at Moodoobong, about 17. miles further 
on, where a good spring was found. The two 
shelters here had been burned recently and 
only charred logs remained. By the morning of 
the 11th we had emerged from the forest on to 
the great rolling plains which surround the 
top of the mountain, and saw ‘‘Old White 
Head”’ plainly before us; (we had had glimp- 
ses of her through the trees during the day 
before). We reached the mountain top and 
had our first view of the lake at about noon 
on the 11th, camped there very near the edge 
of the crater that night, and started back 
about 2 p. m. on the 12th. The night of the 
12th was spent at Moodoobong, and on the 
18th we made our longest day’s march of 
about 385 miles to “The Three Lakes” which 
lie about 50 miles to the south and a little to 
the east of Paik Doo San. We spent the 
night of the 13th and all day and night of the 
14th here, resting and enjoying the lakes and 
the forest. Onthe morning of the 15th we 
divided into two parties again, and continued on 
our way home. McMullin, Hobbs, Emmerich, 
and Fisher came back via Musan, where they 
arrived the 18th. Therest of the praty went 
to Heishanjin, here they divided again, and 
Campbell, Byram, and Ott went to Kangei, 
while Morris and Boots went to Wonsan, 
where they arrived the 18th. Those who 
returned via Musan reached Wonsan the 20th 
having been. away a total of 16 days. The 
party with which the writer traveled was jour- 
- neying by foot for 18 days, including the time 
spent at the crater and at the Three Lakes. 

Our equipment consisted of two tents, food 
for two weeks, bedding, clothes, gas stoves 
and light, guns, axes, cameras, (including a 
moving picture camera) a collapsible rubber 
boat, cars, folding chairs and a table, a phono- 
graph, cooking utensils, and all the various 
individual articles of equipment dear to the 
heart of each camper. We had six pack 
ponies, and an extra pony with a saddle for in- 
termittent riding by various members of the 
party. Each pony was accompanied by his 
owner. Asa guide we hada Korean colpor- 


teur of the British and Foreign Bible Society | 


who lives at Samha Kanggu, and is familiar 
with the country, having been to the moun- 
tain once before. Several of the horsemen 
had also made the trip before. Experiences 
on this trip have served to increase my ad- 
miration for the tough little Korean pack-pony, 
and for the skill and reliability, if not of all 
Korean horsemen, certainly of those who ac- 
companied us. 

Our purposes in making the journey to. 
Paik Doo San were several. The desire to 
explore this part of Korea, about which so 
little accurate information was obtainable, 
was certainly a part of the aim of each 
traveller. The crater lake had never been 
sounded, and Dr. Boots had long planned 
to do this, having secured a rubber boat for 
the purpose several years ago. We also 
wanted to get some good pictures of the 
crater lake and other interesting scenes of 
that part of the country. A desire for a 
good outdoor vacation. with camping and 
plenty of hiking and the good fellowship 
which accompanies it was also a strong in- 
centive to all of us. From the beginning of 
our trip, at Musan, all the way to within a 
few miles of the top of the mountain, we were 
greatly impressed by the signs of fertility of 
the soil, and the wonderful agricultural op- 
portunities which are largely unused. Be- 
tween Musan and Samhakanggu there is a 
good deal of farming, especially on the Man- 
churian side of the Tuman. Close to the river 
there are high, rocky cliffs and bluffs, but back 
from it are great rolling plains. The soil is 
deep and black, and seems to produce heavy. 
crops. From Samhakanggu to Nongsa Dong 
there are also some farms, but there seems to 
be much land well suited to farming which is 
not used. Beyond Nongsadong to within 
about 10 miles of the top of the mountain 
there are miles of virgin forest. 

We could not help remarking time and 
again, what marvelous farming opportunities 
there are in this part of Korea. If this land 
were cleared of timber it would certainly pro- 
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duce rich harvests of many kinds. Paik Doo 
San was evidently the center of great volcanic 
activity in ages past, and through the centuries 
forests have grown up and the decaying ve- 
getable mould of these forests, mixing with 
the rich alluvial deposits which are continual- 
ly being brought down from higher reaches 
of the mountains, has formed a soil of great 
‘depth and richness. Vast stretches of this 
land are free from stone, level, and suitable 
for farming. They are covered at present 
-with great and beautiful trees of many kinds 
among which beech, elm, fir, spruce, snd 
larch predominate. There is athick growth 
of grass and other undergrowth under all the 
trees. We crossed a number of small streams 
of clear and cold water and good springs, giv- 
ing evidence that the land is well supplied 
with water. All members of the party were 
deeply impressed with the very great oppor- 
tunities for agricultural development, and 
were ataloss to explain why such a wide 
area had remained so long unused. 

The plant life is exceedingly rich and 
varied. Although we had no botanist in our 
party we delighted in the quantities of beauti- 
ful flowers which were found all along the 
way. To try to name even the common 
varieties which we recognized would make an 
extensive list. Some that the writer re- 
cognized were: carnations, (few petals, but 
with the true fragrance) monkshood, colum- 
bine, (of deep rich blue with mauve centers) 
lily of the valley (not in bloom), pinks, small 
yellow poppies, a number of flowers of the aster 
femily, and many more which are not recall- 
ed. Memories now come to one’s mind of 
little glades in the forest which were veritable 
flower gardens, presenting a riot of exquisite 
color and form. Other plants of a more use- 
ful than ornamental nature, were the huckle- 
berries, (called by some blueberries or whortle- 
berries), which were in fruit in great abun- 
dance for miles and miles of our way. They 
are quite acid as compared with the American 
huckleberry, but in flower and other respects 
they are the same. There were strawberries, 
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small, but of fine flavor and very sweet. Red 
haws and hazelnuts were found, and a kind of 
wild pear tree, the fruit of which was green at 
the time, and very hard, bitter, and astringent. 

There were a number of vareties of mosses 
and lichens. Some of the moss, of a rich 
bright green color and velvety txture on the 
surface, was six to eight inches high, and when 
taken up from the ground in large sections 
was exceedingly light for its bulk. Other 
mosses hung from the trees and stones in long 
streamers, like Christmas-tree decorations, 
only the color was a light grey. Some of 
these streamers were several feet long. Per- 
haps the most interesting lichen was a variety 
which looked like clusters of well bleached 
sponges, or masses of coral, covering the 
ground and making it white over wide areas. 
It was brittle, and crumbled to pieces with 
very little pressure. 

Due to the thickness of the forests and the 
great amount of undergrowth, we saw very 
little in the way of animal life. Several small 
deer, some ducks, large partridges or grouse, 
rock-pigeons, and many small birds were seen. 
We quite frequently saw spoor of elk, bear 
and wild boar, and heard from the guides and 
horsemen that wolves, tigers and leopards 
were to be found thoughout that section. In- 
sect life was rather abundant, butterflies of 
various sizes and colors were often seen. On 
the plains surrounding the crater we noticed 
many grasshoppers, crickets and beetles. 
Small stinging flies were somewhat trouble- 
some at some places, and midges or gnats also 
were disagreeable, but they disappeared as by 
magic as soon as the sun went down. Mos- 
quitoes were quite numerous the first three 
nights out from Musan, but after that did not 
bother us to any great extent. Around the 
crater were noticed many swallows, which 
darted in and out among among the peaks, and 
occasionally hawks hovered overhead. 

Weather conditions were about ideal all the 
way to the top and for the first twenty-four 
hours after we arrived there. From thence we. 
had clouds, wind and a good deal of rain on 
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our'return trip. In the daytime the weather 
was quite warm ; even at the top of the moun- 
tain one was comfortable with a light sweater 
in addition to ordinary summer clothes, but 
the temperature dropped rapidly after sunset, 
and during the night went: down to as low as 
40° F. The nights were very cold after leav- 
ing Katsulbong which was 65 miles from the 
top of the mountain. The first two days out 
from Musan we did not have the shelter of 
the forest, and the heat was excessive, but oc- 
casional dips in the Tuman were most cooling 
and refreshing, the water being very cold as 
compared with the atmosphere. 

And now let us consider the mountain itself, 
which was, of course, our main objective. We 
were at no time impressed with the height of 
Paik Doo San, because we were at such an 
elevation when we got our first glimpse of it 
that there was really not a great deal of dif- 
ference in the height of our position and that 
of.the mountain itself. We first saw the 
mountain from Sin Musung, the afternoon of 
the day before our arrival at the top. This 
point is about 4,500 ft. above sea level, the 
summit of the mountain being 9,000, while the 
ascent is very gradual. When we finally came 
out on the great plains above the forest line, 
the old mountain loomed up about ten miles 
ahead of us, like an immense circus tent or a 
long dish turned upside down. The sides are 
of a dingy white color, dark in some places, 
and greenish in others from the sparse vegeta- 
tion on its sides. The white color, which 
shows up quite white in places, especially 
when the sun shines on it, is from the white 
pumice or volcanic ash which covers most of 
the surface around the top. The whiteness 
of the mountain, which gives it its name of 
Paik Doo San or “White Head” mountain, 
therefore does not come from snow as some 
have supposed, but from white pumice. 

There are several rather steep climbs to- 
ward the top and, asis usually the case in 
mountain climbing, one thinks he is at the top 
many times before he actually arrives. The 
last little elevation was finally surmounted and 


suddenly there was brought into our vision 
one of the grandest, most awe inspiring, sub- 
lime views that we have ever beheld. More 
than a thousand feet below us lay a calm, 
cerulean body of water of marvelous beauty. 
Enclosing this water were towering walls, 
rising hundreds of feet above it, forming peaks 
and crags of many strange and fantastic 
shapes. The colors of these walls and peaks 
were of almost every conceivable shade and 
hue, and seemed to remove the whole scene 
from the realm of ordinary nature, making it 
appear as a colossal work of art by the Master 
of all artists. Deep purples, reds, yellows, 
blues, greens, white and black, blended to- 
gether in many tints and shades, seemed 
to satisfy the eye’s desire for perfect color dis- 
play to a most marvelous degree. We were 
dumb with wonder and admiration, and very 
little was said for some minutes while we stood 
and feasted our eyes and souls on this truly 
enchanting scene. 

Having once stood on the edge of this crater 
and gazed upon this scene, one can easily un- 
derstand the attitude of awe, reverence, and 
dread which the Koreans have maintained for 
ages past towards this mountain and lake, 
They call it the Ryong Wang Dam or “Dragon 
King Lake,” and both Koreans and Chinese 
have for ages past stood in fear of approach- 
ing it. An Englishman who visited the place 
in 1891 recounts that only one Korean of his 
party could be persuaded to go nearer than 
within ten miles of the crater. When the re- 
port became current in one or two of the towns 
through which we passed, that we had a boat 
and expected to go out on the lake, some very 
real concern was manifested for our safety. 
One Japanese student, who had just returned 
from the mountain, told how, about fifteen 
years ago, someone had put a boat on the 
lake, and immediately a great storm had 
arisen which destroyed the boat and the boat- 
men barely escaped with their lives. There 
is another story current that two Russians 
once put a boat on the lake and both were 
drowned. These stories and others have sery- 
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- to keep up the siperatiious fear with 
_ which the lake is regarded. However, since 


‘ ‘numerous trips have been made in recent 


_years, this feeling seems to be diminishing, 
.ana our horsemen had no objections to ac- 


~ companying us to the crater, and two or three 
of them went down to the water. 


The clear and rarefied atmosphere, the sense 


of great height, and the great distance to 


‘ which our view extended, combined with the 
fresh recollection of the days of walking to 


reach this place, made us feel that we were 
now at the “top of the world.” This feeling 


of height above, and distance from, the ordin- 


ary haunts of men, probably contributed to an 
impresssion that we were in touch with some- 
thing elemental and closer to the creative 
power of the universe than we had ever been 
before. Even in our short stay we saw enough 
to show us that the aspect of the crater and 


_lake must experience great changes, with the 
_changes of the weather, both daily and sea- 


sonal. Great shadows seemed to creep over 
the water and move under the surface. Some 
of these shadows were very irregular and 
fantastic in outline. One could easily imagine 
that some great monster was moving about 
just under the surface. It was obvious how 
the lake had received its name of “Dragon 
King Lake.” Even much travelled and so- 
phisticated Westerners experienced a feeling 
of awe and vague uneasiness, which it is dif- 
ficult to describe; how much more natural 
that the superstitious natives of that part of 
Korea and China should regard the place 
with dread and people it with monsters and 
evil spirits. 

Our party pitched camp in the most shelter- 


ed place we could find, about a hundred yards 


from the edge of the crater. The wind was 
so strong here, however, that our tent was 
soon blown down. The loose nature of the 
ground offered very little anchorage for tent 
pegs. We finally had touse the side poles, 
which were just half the length of the regular 
eenter poles, for the ridge of the tent, and 
roll four great boulders on to the four corners 


thus managing to keep a shelter over us for the 
night. All members of the party made the 
descent into the crater during the afternoon 
of the first day. We went down at the south- 
east side, whereit is about a thousand feét 
down to near the level of the water, then a 
gently sloping plain about a half a mile wide, 
and then a very good beach probably a half a 
mile long. We all took a dip in the lake, which 
we found quite cold, though not so cold as the 
streams that we had crossed on our way up 
the mountain. 

After the dip s:veral members of the party 
made their way around the east side of the 
lake to where the Songari River flows out at 
the south-east side. Some Buddhist priests 
have built a small shrine and shelter at this 
point. Five members of the party spent the 
night at this shelter, sharing a small quantity 
of rice, which one of the Koreans had brought, 
for supper. Boots and MeMullin had launch- 
ed the rubber boat on the lake, and were test- 
ing it out, and making some preliminary sound- 
ings. The other members of the party, in- 
cluding the writer, started on the climb up 
out of the crater. The ascent s exceedingly 
steep and difficult due to the looseness of 
the boulders. It takes two hours of steady 
climbing to get up out of the crater, but one 
can go down ina half hour. This is because 
there are slides of loose pumice, where one 
ean descend in giant, sliding strides at a very 
rapid rate. The whole side of the crater 
seems to be alive and ready toslip out from 
under one, if not treated with gentle care. 
We started up from the lake about five o’clock, 
and arrived at the top about seven, Boots and 
MecMullin coming out about an hour later. 

The following morning Boots and McMullin 
went down to the lake early to carry out their 
sounding operations. This work was one of 
the most important accomplishments of the 
trip. There has been a great deal of specula- 
tion as to the depth of the lake in the crater of 
Paik Doo San, and at least two previous at- 
tempts have been made to plumb its depths, 
both of which failed. Dr. Boots had made 
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careful preparations and he, with Mr. McMul- 
lin’s assistance, measured the depth of the 
water in a number of places. What seemed to 
be the deepest part of the lake was 1,026 feet, 
-- and other soundings ranged from 200 to 500 
feet. This work was difficult and dangerous. 
Leaning over the side of arubber boat and 
paying out or taking in 500 to 1,000 feet of 
line, with a 15 pound weight attached, prov- 
ed to be a very tiring job. The boat leaked 
-and required the pumping of air in the air 
chambers occasionally to keep it on top of the 
. water. This work became really dangerous 
and difficult in the afternoon, when the wind 
arose, and the waves tossed the boat about 
and made rowing very hard. The lake is about 
two miles wide and four miles long, and to get 
an awkward rubber boat from place to place 
in order to make soundings at as many widely 
separated points as possible took time and 
effort. Aside from the scientific value and 
satisfaction of having ascertained the depth 
of the lake, the fact that a boat stayed on the 
lake all day, going from place to place, and 
that no harm came to the occupants, should 
help to do away with the superstitious dread 
with which the people of that part of the 
country regard the mountain and lake. 

While the lake was being sounded some of 
us decided to try walking around the outside 
of the crater to the place where the Songari 
River flows out. This distance appeared to be 
about a fourth of the distance around the 
crater. After walking for two hours we were 
forced to turn back because we saw that the 
distance to be transversed was fully as much 
as had been covered, and not enough time re- 
mained to make this trip and get back in time 
to start on our return trip that afternoon, as 
we had planned todo. The most interesting 
find of this tramp was a deep deposit of snow 
in one of the gulches on the side of the crater. 
This snow was covered over with pumice 
dust, and could not be seen from a distance. 
It was melting from the bottom, and there was 


quite a deep looking and dark cavern under 
it, Another interesting sight that morning 
was a great mass, four or five feet in diameter, 
of what looked like black glass or porcelain. 


This was the only large mass of this material 


which we found, though small fragments were 
found at other places. We returned to camp 
about noon and found all the rest of the party, 
except Boots and McMullin, waiting for us. 
Our horses soon arrived from Musubong, 


where they had gone to spend the night, and | 


we were on our way down the mountain, leav- 
ing one man to go down the crater and help 
Boots and McMullin up with their boat, and a 
horse to carry the boat and other equipment. 
We arrived at Musubong about 6 o’clock, and 
Boots and McMullin came in about two hours 
later. Wespent the night there, at the same 
place that we had pitehed our tent on the way 
up. Onthe return trip we spent two nights 
in camping and resting beside the “Lake 
of the Woods,” about forty-five miles south- 
east of Paik Doo San. From here one party 
went south via Heisanjin and the other north- 
east via Musan. Each had an exciting ride on 
a log raft for part of the way, the first party 


‘on the Yalu and the second on the Tuman. 


We got into rain several times which came 
down in torrents. = 


Our trip ended in quite a thrilling manner : 
when we were swept into a log jam at Musan | 


on the rapids of the Tuman, allina pouring 
rain; we had to jump for our lives as our raft 


crashed into a great heap of logs and broke | 


up. We were warmly received here in a 
little lumber office by a Japanese newspaper 


reporter and some officials, who had heard of | 


our return and came out to meet us. 


Paik Doo | 


San with the surrounding country is indeed — 
a part of the world rich in variety of oppor- | 


unities and possibilities. We feel that while 
we had rare and interesting experiences, we 
only made a beginning toward exploring the 
great resources of that region, and the ex- 
plorers are all keen to go again. 
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The Visiting Card as an Evangelistic Agency 


: JAS. I. PAISLEY, D. D. 


T IS THE YEAR of Evangelism. We 
are trying to make a special effort to 

win souls. We want the work of the 
year to count. We want to use every means 
at our disposal to induce men to believe. 

The visiting card is much in use out here. I 
dare say it is much more commonly used by 
the average man thanitisin America. It is 
almost a necessity for the missionary, especi- 
ally the itinerator. When the policeman comes 
with his list of enquiries, if you have your 
card it will usually take the place of much talk- 
ing. In meeting Koreans of more or less in- 
fluence, especially in unbelieving villages, it is 
a great opening wedge. 

It has been my practice, on different occa- 
sions, to have John 3:16 neatly and plained 
written in Korean on the back of some of my 
cards and I have given them to policemen Cit 
is well to have Chinese characters on some for 
Japanese policemen) other unbelievers and 
once, I remember, to a Buddhist priest. 

With some of my helpersI am engaged at 
present in an evangelistic effort in a heathen 
village. The other night I took as my text, 
John 3:16, and I tried to get as many of the 
large congregation as I could to memorize it 
by repeating it with me several times. Then I 


took out of my pocket one of my cards on the 
back of which John 3:16 had been neatly and 
plainly written by one of my helpers and I of- 
fered it to any one who would take it. To my 
delight a rich man in the village and the Chuin 
(master) of the house where we were meeting 
took it and I hope it will be read by him many 
times. It is my prayer that the verse will 
burn itself into his heart and that he will ac- 
cept its offer of salvation and be saved. 

Doubtless others use this method. I would 
not advocate its use all the time but I am sure 
that it would be well if we used it more than 
we do. While we are introducing ourselves .to 
men let us also introduce Jesus {o them. In 
fact it makes very little difference whether 
they forget us or not if they meet Him and 
remember Him and believe Him. 

“Let us be all things to all men that we 
may by all means win some.” 

We have heard of those converted by read- 
ing a tract. Who knows that God will not use 
a visiting card with His Word written on it to 
save a soul. It is worth the effort. I feel and 
I am sure you do too, that if one soul is saved 
in that way, itis worth all the expense in- 
volved in that missionary’s coming and living 
in this land. 


In Heroic Mould 


R. M. WILSON, M. D. 


R. W. H. FORSYTHE came to Korea as a 

D medical missionary of the Presbyterian 

Church U.S. on August 10th, 1904. He 

was first stationed at Chunju, where he was in 
charge of the medical clinic and work. 

While at Chunju he was called to go several 
miles into the country to minister to a Korean 
who had been beaten by robbers. While 
dressing the wounds of this poor fellow the 
robbers came again and attacked Dr. For- 
sythe, beating his head and cutting deep 
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gashes in his ear and the side of his face with 
a heavy knife, and left him for dead. An old 
Korean mother dressed Dr. Forsythe’s wounds 
as best she could. Her kind ministries check- 
ed the bleeding and were instrumental by the 
blessing of God in saving his life. Mission- 
aries as soon as they heard of Dr. Forsythe’s 
condition went to his relief and tenderly nurs- 
ed him until his wounds were healed. He was 
in poor health as the result of his wounds by 
the robbers, so he was sent to America on 
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furlough for rest and recuperation. On his 
return to Korea he was assigned by the Mis- 
sion to the medical work at Mokpo.. Here I 
saw more or less of him from time to time. 
He would give the day to the work in the 
clinic and then go down to the wharf where 
the ships came in to give out tracts and preach 
to the thousands who came into that port. At 
times he would call at the inns, wake up the 
coolies and preach to them Christ at most any 
hour of the night, and often after midnight. 
It was wonderful how these people would ac- 
eept him, being awakened out of their sound 
sleep to be ‘“‘preached at with this foreign gos- 
pel.”? The remarkable thing about him was his 
gentle, attractive way of reaching and talking 
to perfect strangers. I have seen him in Ko- 


rea, in New York City, on the trains, in hos- » 


pitals, and wherever he went preach Christ to 
those with whom he came in contaet regard- 
less of person or nationality. Once at mid- 
night in New York after we had been to tell 
some nurses about the work in Korea he came 
up with a strange man at Second Avenue 
and Twenty-second Street and asked him if he 
knew Jesus. It happened that the man was 
a foreigner and could not speak English. 

. In 1909 when Dr. Owen was at the point of 
death with pneumonia, having been carried 
seventy miles on the backs of Korean Chris- 
tians, I wired Dr. Forsythe at Mokpo to come 
to Kwangju for consultation. He started on 
the sixty miles journey riding a little black 
pony. Enroute he found by the roadside a 
sick, weak and miserable leper woman near 
the point of death. He was ina great hurry 
to reach the bedside of the sick mission- 
ary, but like the Good Samaritan he dis- 
mounted to minister to this poor leper. He 
saw that she could not live long and was suf- 
fering for lack of attention. With no thought 
of peril to himself he dismounted and lifted her 
to his pony and held her in the saddle, walk- 
ing himself all the way to Kwangju where he 
had her cared for until she died. He request- 
éd me to take the leper woman into the hos- 


pital, but I could not grant the request, so he 


begged that we find a place for her. We fitted | 


up an empty tile kiln for her. Dr. Owen’s 


country bedding was given her, and daily we | 


ministered unto her and preached unto her 
the gospel. Her mind was clear, and even 
though she died after a few months we all 
felt that she had found Jesus as her Savior. 
This was the very first leper case, and the 


beginning of our leper work in Korea, which | 


has grown to be one of the largest leper 
colonies in the world. Dr. Forsythe was not 


able to give further attention to the develop- — 


ment of the leper work, but his kindness to 
this poor leper woman become known to the 
lepers all over the country and they held him 
in great admiration. He was known by the 
Koreans as the “Jesus man.” 

About four years ago the lepers at the colony 
at Kwangju came to the Mission Station ask- 
ing for a piece of land upon which they wished 
to erect a memorial tablet, Their request was 
granted. Out of their own savings and beg- 
gings they erected two beautiful stone monu- 
ments about nine feet in height just in front 
of the Owen Memorial Bible School at Kwang- 
ju in honor of Dr. Forsythe and Dr. Wilson. 
The inscriptions on the monuments are in 
Chinese, English and Korean. When I pass 
these monuments I feel like taking my pulse 
to see if 1am really alive when passing my 
own tombstone. However, this is the Korean 
way of erecting a monument to anyone they 
respect whether he be dead or alive. 

Dr, Forsythe made a deep impression upon 
the Koreans from one end of the country to 
the other. While he simply brought the leper 
woman into Kwangju and ministeredun to her 
he had very little to do with the erection of 
the leper colony, though he loved the lepers 
and in turn the lepers looked upon him as their 
great friend and erected to his memory this 
beautiful monument. 

Few men have influenced so many people 
for mission work and religious service as Dr. 
Forsythe, He did not have any unusual ment- 
ality, nor unusual scientific preparation, nor 
had he great physical strength, yet he was 
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used of God in a wonderful way and exerted a 
great spiritual influence upon those with 
whom he came in contact. This was due to 
the fact that he gave himself wholly over to 
God and the Holy Spirit used him. 

Once at Montreat Dr. Forsythe was on his 
way with a friend to see a rich lady and make 
an effort to secure the salary of a missionary 
who desired to go to Japan. Suddenly he !eft 
the friend and went to two negro children 
who were playing by the roadside and 
said, “Do you love Jesus?” “Do you go to 
church ?”? ‘Do you know that Jesus died on 
the cross for you ?” 

A friend told me that Dr. Forsythe came to 
his church to speak, but at first he made no 
very special impression upon him, and that 
there was nothing unusual in his address, but 
after his visit he noticed ihat it proved to be 
one of the most effective missionary sermons 


ever delivered in his church. This, he attri- 
buted to the fact that Dr. Forsythe on his ar- 
rival said, “Let us have a short prayer’’ then 
in the study again, ‘Let us have a short pray- 
er,” and just as we started to the pulpit steps 
right before the congreyation he said, “Let us 
pray again.” The power of the service was 
due in the great measure to the answer to 
these prayers in the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The lesson I would drew from Dr. Forsythe’s 
life is, that God will use any of us who will 
surrender our lives to Him. Another is, that 
it is not necessary for us to wait until we get 
to the heart of Africa or Korea or China or 
some other mission field to preach the gospel, 
but daily at our door we have the opportunity 
to reveal the love and the spirit of Christ to 


the grocerman, the iceman, and to any who 
come our way. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 


Comparison of Results in Korea during last Ten Years 
M. L SWINEHART 


In- 

1920 1980 crease 
Number of Missionaries Aa 65 86 34% 
Ordained Native Preachers 5 41 720% 
Organized Churches .. a 74 188 86% 
Church Buildings 811 504 62% 
Elders ae 122 244 100% 
Communicants .. Tole. Ole 57% 
Added on Confession .. 516. 1,887 159% 
Average attendance at Church 13,241 26,988 95% 
Number of Sunday Schools 282 925 227% 
S. S. Members 12,895 39,008 215% 
Hospital cases treated 8,958 8,835 --3% 
Dispensary Cases trested 84,717 45,3842 82% 
Medical receipts .. $46,442 40,808 -—13% 
Students in Mission Schools .. 2,922 9,158 221% 
Native Contributions to Church $17,049 $40,091 185% 


The Medical work does not share in the big forward 
movement, as the submitted figures show. This is 
due to the many hospitals and dispensaries being open- 
- ed and run by Japanese and Korean doctors. 


Please notice that the average Church attendance is 
more than double the membership. Some must be 
_ bringing friends with them. 


During the ten years under consideration, the 
number of missionaries has increased 34% while the 
number of ordained native Pastors increased 73%. 


This indicates the tendency of the Church to provide 
its own leaders. 


Over 3,4C0 men and women attended the ten day 
Bible Classes in our Mission this year. This is a larger 
number than were enrolled when interest was at the 
peak, some years ago. These Korean Christians base 
their faith on the Bible. 


The special emphasis which has been given Sunday 
School work is shown by the fact that such schools 
have increased 227% and the membership 215%, in ten 
years. 


Aside from missionaries’ salary and travel expense, 
the cost to the Mission for each new communicant re- 
ceived during the year, was about $ 74.00. 


Although the number of missionaries has increased 
only 34% in ten years, the number added on confession 
of faith has increased 159% in 1930 over the number 
received in 1920. 
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Station Brevities 


Wonsan 


A fine native-style dormitory for the Lucy Cunning- 
gim Girls’ High School has just been completed on the 
hill back of the school, where it commands an excep- 
tionally beautiful view of Wousan harbor. It will ac- 
commodate 90 students. This building, which cost 
% 12,500, is a gift from the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of the school. 


From July 22-80 a young people’s summer conference 
was held in the Biblical Institute, under the auspices 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, Christian 
Endeavor Societies, and Student Y. M. C. As in the 
two Ham Kyung Provinces. About 50 young men 
and women attended this conference. : 


In the little village of Sol-Chang-i (Wonsan District), 
there arrived one day a young man who had beena 
teacher in Mukden, Manchuria, but who had been 
compelled to return to Korea in search of health. 
Somehow he came to this little village and decided to 
make his home there. He was an earnest Christian 
so he began to hold church services and one by one the 
families in the village were led to attend them. Today 
there is only one family left in the village which is not 
Christian. His attention was also drawn to the child- 
ren who were growing up without an education. He 
organized a little school and began to teach them. At 
first he received no remuneration for this work, but 
later the parents of bis pupils offered to give him his 
food in exchange for his labor on behalf of their child- 
ren. An interesting story is told of this man, that 
among other things he taught his pupils a temperance 
song and that their custom was to parade through the 
village every evening, singing it. Asa result of this 
practice the saloons in the village received less and 
less patronage, until finally they were all compelled 
either to close or to move elsewhere. 


Diamond Mountains , 


August 21-27 the annual summer conference of 
Young Men’s and Young Wemen’s Chriatian Associa- 
tions was held in the Diamond Mountains near Chang- 
an-sa. A few of the young women represented city 
Y. W. C. As, but beyond these. all were students—a 
large number of them middle school students. The 
motto of the conference was ‘‘Let us live a new life.’’ 
The time was spent in Bible study and discussions of 
moral, intellectual and economic problems, with pro- 
vision for recreation and social life. Especially inter- 
esting features of the program were talks by two 


students on the subject: ‘‘Socialism and its World 
Program” and ‘‘The Kind of Christianity that Students. 
need’’. The spirit of the conference was good. 


From August 5-11 a summer conference under the 
auspices of the Religious Education Association of the 
M. E. Church, was held at On-sei-ri in the Outer Dia- 
mond Mountains. 42 people attended including three 
delegates from each district of the M. E. Church, twa 
visitors from the Presbyterian Church, and three from 
the M. E. Church, South. An interesting program 
of Bible study, lectures and music had been arranged, 
with a group of oustanding Korean preachers and 
teachers as leaders, and inspite of rains, the confer- 
ence was very successful. 


Songdo 


The students of Holston Institute are enjoying a 
new and long-needed playground, completed in Sep- 
tember at a cost of ¥ 3,500.00. More than half of the 
money was contributed by the Korean friends and 
patrons of the school. 


Seoul 
Work on the new five-story building now being 
erected for the Christian Literature Society, is being 
pushed. Delays were experienced earlier in the year 
by heavy rains, floods and inability to get materials. 


From July 4-10 a Christian Workers’ Conference was 
held at the Chosen Christian College under the aus- 
pices of the Korean National Council and the Chosen 
Christian College. Many were prevented from attend- 
ing during the first part of the Conference because of 
heavy rains, but during the latter part there were 
about 100 in attendance—both men and women. The 
spirit of the Conference was evangelistic and a longing 
was manifested to re-experience the Pentecost of 1900 
years ago. 


During the first week in September evangelistic ser- 
vices were held both morning and evening in a tent 
behind the Central Y. M. C. A. by the Asbury Team ~ 
three graduates of Asbury College, Kentucky who are 
conducting evangelistic campaigns in China, Japan 
and Korea. The services were attended by large 
numbers of people. An afternoon service was also 
held at Severance Hospital for the nurses. The Team 
will remain in Korea for two or three months and will 
hold special meetings in different cities throughout 
the country. 
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Dawn in Pyengyang’ 


F. S. MILLER 


N GOING THROUGH an old trunk recent- 

] ly, a package of letters written by Dr, 

Moffett to ‘the mission treasurer, Rev. 

D. L. Gifford, in 1893 and 1894 from Pyeng- 

yang were found. By permission a few skort 
extracts are here given. 

Dec. 14, 1898. “Have enjoyed seeing Dr. 

Hall here and got my hair cut by him. Hall 
is a fine man certainly—and, of course, I was 
not surprised, in talking with him, to find out 
that he is a Scotch-Irishman from Presbyterian 
stock.” 
’ Dec. 28, 1898. His first Christmas in Pyeng- 
yang. He thanks the Giffords for presents 
and says, “It did seem rather queer to be 
spending the day as this one was spent, but 
by making it a bright day for Han’s (now Rev. 
Han Suk Chin) two little ones, romping and 
playing with them, I managed to get consider- 
able cheer out of the day.” “One of our con- 
verts saved himself from a beating by setting 
up kuksu (vermicelli) to the crowd.” ‘Good 
prayer-meeting last night, a dozen men in— 
mostly regular attendants.” 

Jan. 26, 1894. ‘McKenzie left this A. M. for 
Changyon—liked him very much and enjoyed 
his stay.” 

Feb. 4, 1894. “After a careful examination 
of ten men baptized eight and reeeived the 
other two as catechumens, and there is a 
church started here.” “Last night two others 
came out.” “Scranton came in last night in 
Korean clothes—which were no disguise as far 
as that is concerned. He said they relieved 
him of a great deal of idle curiosity and the 
barking of dogs along the road.” 

Feb. 24, 1894. Euiju. “Dr. Scranton arrived 
here Thursday the 22nd and gave mea de- 
lightful surprise.” ‘Have several applications 
for baptism here, and work among women is 
promising.’”’ ‘‘Had a Christian wedding this 
-week. It did good in many ways.” 

July 6, 1894. Writes that he had sent a 


money order to Mr. Gifford and it had been 
returned to him, someone having issued an 
order that no money orders for foreigners 
should be sent to Seoul. “I think possibly the 
governor here issued the order to make me 
leave: but he will fail, for I have three silver 
shoes, money enough to stay all summer, 
Please buy me one more silver shoe.”’ (These 
shoes were pieces of silver the shape and al- 
most the size of the shoes the Chinese women 
used to wear. He had bought them of Yuan 
Shi Kai, then Chinese resident in Seoul, through 
Tang Shao Yi, afterwards Yuan’s right hand 
man and statesman of China). 

July 12, 1894. Pyengyang. He hopes the 
church will have peace and a chance to grow, 
“though one cannot be sure what these vil- 
lanous yamen (magistracy) runners will be up 
to.”’ 

July 14, 1894. (After the war started), 
“Shall take Minister Sill’s remarks to me as 
leaving me perfectly free to do asI please and, 
while you need say nothing to Dr. Allen (sec- 
retary to the Minister) or anyone else about 
my movements, you can lock for mein Seoul 
when you see me,” 


July 26, 1894. “People are getting scared 
and fleeing by hundreds, and the cfficials are 
supposed to be rattled.” “If the Japanese 
come from Seoul and the Chinese from Euiju 
and meet here for a battle, probably I too will 
get up and run. However, seriously, my duty 
seems to be here and the Lord reigns.” 

He stayed till after the Chinese had taken 
Pyengyang and the Japanese were rapidly ap- 
proaching. As he came down the road he saw 
the four-man-chair of the governor—the per- 
secutor—lying in the ditch where the coolies 
had tossed it when they left the official to his 
fate and looked out for themselves in the gen- 
eral panic. In returning to Seoul he had to 
pass through the Chinese and the Japanese 
armies and the lawless region in between, and 
it was a joyful day when Kumdoli, his boy, 
came into Chungdong, Seoul, and announced 
that Dr. Moffett was coming over Peking Pass, 
- The transcriber was one of those who went 
out to meet him. 
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- Commonwealth for the last forty years. 


‘strangers among strangers, 


Cp ope Se 
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Visit of the Canadian Minister 


The Luncheon Club of Seoul had as its guest, 
on September 12th, the Hon. Herbert M. Marler, 
Canadian Minister to the Japanese Empire. 
In the course of his address, Mr. Marler re- 
ferred to his being the first Minister represent- 
ing Canada to come to the Orient, and the Hon, 
T. H. Yun in paying a tribute to the guest of 
the occasion said : 
~ “Your Excellency: In one sense, you are 
the first Canadian Minister to visit Korea. But, 
in a deeper and more glorious sense, we Ko- 
reans have had representatives of your great 
Some 
of the noblest sons and daughters of your 
country have given us of their best in time and 
toil, for education, evangelization, and for 
other philanthropic work. -It is true that 
their credentials are not signed and sealed by 
any earthly potentate. but the commission 
under which they serve, and which reads : “Go 


: ye and preach the Gospel to all nations,” was 
given by the Son of Man many a century be- 


fore any of the modern states of Europe and 
America were even dreamed of. It is true that 


they carried no messages of friendly relations 


couched in diplomatic terms, but they brought 
us the higher and more universal message of 
“Peace on earth and good will among all na- 
tions.” Through these noble men and women 
we have learned to honor, to admire and to ap- 
preciate your great country. Your Excellency 
will now understand when I say that we wel- 
come you and your worthy consort, not as 


from a country to which we owe so much. 


_ May your sojourn in the Far East, in official 


capacity as well as in private relations, add 
one of its happiest chapters to your life !” 


Bisho pand Mrs. Herbert Welch have received a very 
cordial welcome to Seoul. For eight years Bishop 
Welch was Bishop of the M. E. Church in Korea and 
now holds a similar position in Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. 
He gave a valuable address to the Council in Seoul and 
will remain in Korea for the important union proceed- 
ings of the two Methodist Conferences next month, 


but as friends 


Notes and Personals | 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
New Arrivals 


Mr: McAfee McCune, Pyengyang. é 
Miss Marian Sharrocks, Seoul. ' {us 
Mr. R. F. Pieters, Seoul. 

Mr. Richard Pieters, Seoul. 


Arrived from Furlough 


Dr; and Mrs. ©. F. Bernheisel, Pyengyang. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. G. Holdcroft, Seoul. 

Dr. and Mrs. Z. Bercovitz, Pyengyang. 

Miss M. Hanson, Syenchun. 

Miss C. Hedberg, Taiku. f 
_ Rev. and Mrs. W. C. Lyon, Taiku. 

Left on Furlough 
Miss H. Covington, Syenchun. 
Marriage 

The Rev. S, Kinsler, of Pyengyang, to Miss Dorothy 

W. Woodruff on Sept. 19th. 


Rev. W. J. Anderson attended the C. E. Convention 
in Berlin, Germany, this past summer and has now 
returned to Seoul, 


Mission of Pentecostal Assembly of God 
New Arrivals 


Miss Gladys Parsons, Seoul. 
Misa Elfreeda Ofstead, Seoul. 


We regret to record the death of Mrs. Marian G. 
Hartness, the mother of Miss M.E. Hartness, “ Seoul, 
on July 0th at Colorado Springs, Col., S.A 


Mission of Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Recent Arrivals for Work among Koreans in Japan 
Miss Gladys Murphy, Kobe. 
Miss N. Anderson, Kobe. 


M. E. Church Mission, W. F. M. S. 
Left on Furlough 
Miss Esther Hulbert, Pyengyang. 
Returned from Furlough 
Miss Ethel Miller, Yengbyen. 


Miss Charlotte Morris, daughter of Mrs. Charles Dy 


Morris of Wonju, was married to Mr. Henry C. Knut- 
son of Brooklyn, N. Y., on Aug. 80th. Mr. Kuntson is 
a teacher in the Lehigh University at Bethlehem., Pa. 


A number of prominent visitors to Korea were wel- 
comed during the month of September. Dr. and Mrs. 
A. L. Warnshuis attended during the whole of the Na- 
tional and Federal Councils meetings and he gave 
several helpful addresses. Dr. Warnshuis is Secretary 
of the International Missionary Council, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Grant were also welcome visitors 
at the Councils meetings. Mr. Grant is Educational 


Board Secretary of the Presbyterian Churchin U.S.A 
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_ A GIFT THAT PLEASES 


Men’s Shirts 
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PRICE TEN YEN 
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SONGDO TEXTILE COMPANY, LTD. 


(HOME OF KOREA CLOTH FOR OVER 20 YEARS) 
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THE DIAMOND MOUNTAINS 


KONGO-SAN (The Diamond Mountains) form an extraordi- 
nary group of innumerable peaks in the east-central part of 
Korea, about one hundred miles north of Seoul. 


The BEST SEASON for visiting the Diamond Mountains 
is from May to October. 


OUTER KONGO. By rail from Keijo (Seoul) to Gensan, 
thence by steamer to Chanzan and to Onseiri by automobile. Or 
for those who wish to avoid the sea a 63 hours auto run is pro- 
vided daily from Gensan to Onseiri direct. 


INNER KONGO. By rail from Keijo (Seoul) to Choanji, 
the last few miles of the journey being completed by auto. 
HOTELS AND INNS 


Choanji Hotel and Onseiri Hotel are open from April 15 to Oct. 31 and 
afford good foreign accomodation. ‘They are under the direct management of the 
Government Railways of Chosen. 


HOTEL RATES:- American plan—¥ 7.00 and up per day. European 
plan—¥ 2.00 and up per day. Hot springs are available for hotel guests at On- 
seiri. At Choanji a swimming pool and tennis court are provided. 


For further particulars apply to the Passenger Traffic Manager 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS OF CHOSEN ~ 


The Government-General of Chosen 
Keijo (Seoul), Chosen (Korea) 


No. 
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